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Letters and Journals of Lord Byron: with Notices of his Life, by 
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LORD BYRON—MR MOORE—AND MR LEIGH HUNT, 
WITH ORIGINAL LETTERS, NOT IN MR MOORE’S WORK. 
(Continued from our last.) 

We forget the subject alluded to at the commencement of the ensu- 
ing letter, having lost the one that explained it ; but Mr Moore 
and his correspondent used to send critical opinions to one another 
on their writings, and the latter recollects having elicited some 
pleasant reproaches from him for objecting to his too frequent use 
ofthe words “dews” and “ flowers.’”?” Mr Moore said, that he was 
in the act of writing some verses with those words in them, when 
the objection came in by the post; and that he had struck out one 
in consequence, but kept the other to spite his friend. Let the reader 
imagine the delightfulness of such a correspondent, if he had been but 
sincere. Whether the allusion was to any tirade against criticism 
arising out of this circumstance, or from some less friendly assault, 
we cannot say: for Mr Moore has not been slow to complain of 
the critics, nor to secure interest against them, though he will do 
nothing to assist you in turn. We do not believe that there is any 


mention in his writings of one single author, however acquainted he | 


may have been with him in private, or however distinguished even 
the author may have been himself, unless he has been a man of 
i\fluence in the circles. This it is to be a “diner-out!’”’ He does 
not know on what tender toes of aristocracy he may tread, till his 
footing is secure. 


LETTER VII. 


On Mr Moore's pleasure in being what he never was, and his pride in 
letting the world know what he never did. 


Mayfield Cottage, Monday Morning. 

My Dear Hent,—I have had an unquiet conscience ever since 
I sent off my last letter to you—because in my flippant tirade 
against critics, I was led into a forgetfulness of two or three kind 
things you have said, which are of more value to me than a whole 
legion of Aristotles.—In the first place, though you bid me not think 
any more of the little glimpse of future glorification you have opened 
upon me, you could not seriously expect that I should obey you— 
you may be very sure I shall treasure up the promise most proudly, 
and if you depend upon my bad memory for an escape from it, you 
have but a very poor chance indeed.—Next to my pleasure in deing 
your friend, is the pride I should feel in letting the world Anow that 
[ am so, 

* 6 e e 7 * 

{The rest of this letter is omitted. It alludesto another critic 
who had just then given the world intimation of a mind destined 
to have considerable influence on the times, and who afterwards 
became a friend of Mr Moore as well as Mr Leigh Hunt. A 
doubt as to whether it would be proper to publish the passage, with- 
holds it; but it is proper to add, that the donbt has nothing in it 
which tells against Mr Moore. It was only some occasional sen- 
tences in the passage that went to corroborate the object of these 
articles. } 


2 * * ® . * 


I intended to have told you something about my poem, which, 
though often = down and rebuilt again, is now in a fair way of 
progress, but ] have not left myself room in this sheet, and it is not 
worth beginning another ; so good bye. 

Ever your’s, 
T. Moorr. 





In the letters of Lord Byron, published by Mr Moore, are vari- 
ous notices of a poem written by Mr Leigh Hunt, called the Story 
of Rimini. In his Lordship’s first mention of it in a letter to Mr 
Moore, he calls it “a real good, and very original poem ;” says he 
thinks it will be “ a great hit;” and adds, “ you can have no notion 


| how very well it is written, nor should J, had I not redde* it.” In a 
letter of the same date to Mr Murray the bookseller, he describes it 
as a “ very wonderful and beautiful performance, with just enough of 
fault to make its beauties more remarked and remarkable.” The Story 
of Rimini was published; the Quarterly Review damned a poem 
written by the Editor of the Examiner ; and the damnation was the 
signal for a series of attacks end calumnies from all the quarters of 
Toryism, which conspiring with its ascendancy in those times, 
with the natural tendency of the mob of small writers to side 
against a losing cause, and with the Author’s culpable carelessness 
in neglecting his fortunes while he aggravated his opinions, ulti- 
mately succeeded in depriving him of all influence. The Bourbons 
had just been reinstated then; every insult and injury was meditated 
to the cause of mankind; and every one of its advocates was to be 
sacrificed at any price. Those were not the times of Lafayette 
and Philip of Orleans, of the good natured William the Fourth, 
| of the sounds of the ice of tyranny breaking up in all quarters, 
of the heavenly summer of hope, and of all England calling out for 
that Reform, which in recommending them to call for, the Editor of 
the Examiner had lost “ health, fame and fortune.” The same signal 
which roused his enemies was the signal for the terrors and deser- 
tions of false friends. We shall not pain ourselves by dwelling 
upon graver instances, but not long afterwards the faults of Mr 
Leigh Hunt’s poem became uppermost in the mind of his noble 
eulogizer; his friendship with Mr Shelley (always beloved by his 
friends, and now so praised by those who have been taught to 
| know him, as well as by those who are eager to reconcile them- 
| selves to the memory of a man of rank,) was a new offence to the 
Anti-liberals, and to those who fear them; and his admiration of 
the genius of another young poet, Mr Keats, besides aggravating 
the offence, completed the impatience of the noble bard, who 
never liked Mr Hunt’s homage to Mr Wordsworth as the first 
| poet of the age, As to Mr Moore, to go counter to the circles 
_at all, except under circumstances which extorted their respect, 

or happened to suit the immediate policy of the Whig part 
of them, was a committal of a man’s self, which, it seems, neutra- 
lized the merit of the exceptions, and not only precluded all public 
recognition of his friend, or even that hazardous assistance of a politix 
cal squib or two, which his “ gratitude” promised, and his expediency 
took such care not to perform, but enabled him to write in two sorts 
of style upon one subject, to two different friends ; as the reader wil] 
see presently. Mr Moore cannot say his soul is his own, out of the 
pale of what is “ received.” He has no notion even of a pathos which 
is not dressed, as he thinks, in a manner fit to go to court. His 
sphere is a round of dinners: his universal empyrean the roof of 
the Opera House. Yet the annals of fashion might have taught 
him, that tears are to be shed even there; and nature, in spite of 
mistake, still find a sympathy. Lord Byron spoke too partially, in 
the first instance, of the faults in the ‘ Story of Rimini.’ We are 
very sincere in saying so; and any reader may believe us, when we 
add, that he confounded them too much with the poem afterwards. 
The truth is, that the critics were right when they objected to cer- 
tain coinages, cant phrases, and other defects in the poem, generated, 
not as they thought by affectation, but by a mistaken notion of 
avoiding the cant of common-place. These can be easily taken 
away. But the author has been allowed to persuade himself 
by other reasons than his own, that there is a heart beating under- 
neath those trivialities of the poem, which might have saved Mr 
Moore the duplicity of speaking of it in one way to the author, and 
another to his Noble Friend. To cite testimonies in favour of his 
own work, is a suing for opinions in formd pauperis, which no 
decent author can be inclined to. The next generation is sure to 
do justice to the Poem one way or other; either by restoring it to 
perusal, or forgetting it altogether. Suffice it meanwhile to say, in 
observing the strange attempt of Mr Moore to throw ridicule one 


* Lord Byron was in the habit of spelling the past tense of the verb read 





in this manner. 
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day on what he has praised the day before, that in quarters 
fashionable as well as unfashionable, the pages of the ‘ Story of 
Rimini’ have been embalmed in the most welcome of all criticisms, 
—tears. Let this bit of superfluousness be pardoned in a writer 
who would fain have devoted his whole life to poetry, had 
not circumstances and the times compelled his conscience to 
serve truth in a less pleasing shape. In 1816, after the first out- 
cry had been raised against the Story of Rimini, Lord Byron inti- 
mated to Mr Moore, who had then become a critic himself, that a 
favourable notice of it in the Edinburgh Review would be useful, 
and “do it justice.” But Mr Moore, besides discovering that 
Mr Hunt was no wholesale flatterer, had found out that the 
once potent editor of a newspaper, and critic of new operas, could 
be quizzed by a court dependant, and had thus become an 
object of ridicule to all who valued the gravity of their reception 
In his first quarto, therefore, we find the following note on the 
above intimation of his lordship’s :— 

“ My reply,” says Mr Moore, “ to this part of his letter, was, I 
find, as follows: with repect to Hunt’s poem, though it is, I own, 
full of beauties, and though I like himself sincerely, I really could 
not undertake to praise it seriously. There is so much of the 
quizzible in all he writes, that I never can put on the proper pathe- 
tic face in reading him,”—Vol. i. p. 644. | 

Now mark the following letter, written a year before. | 





LETTER VIII. | 
On the Story of Rimini. 


firmly persuaded that if the second French Revolution had 
happened before the publication of Mr Moore’s prose works, 
the author would not have thought it necessary to express so 
much anxiety respecting the dangers of plain speaking ; nor are we 
sure that the word religion would have been found in his writings. 
It was not to be expected perhaps under any circumstances, that 
Mr Moore would be found in the van of opinion. We do not be- 
lieve that he has given up to a party what was “ meant fer man- 
kind.” People are generally meant for what they do. But at all 
events, we beg the reader to compare the coy and devout publicities 
of Mr Moore, with the words marked in capitals in the following 
letter. We need not add that the words are so marked by ourselves. 
LETTER IX. 
Sloperton Cottage, Devizes, January 21, 1818. 

My Dear Hunt,—Having the opportunity of a frank, I must 
write you a line or two to thank you for your very kind notices of 
me, and still more, to express my regret that in my short and busy 
visit to town, I had not the happiness, to which I looked forward, 
of passing at least one day with you and your family. 1 am always 
so thrown “ in medias res” when I go to London, that I have never 
a minute left for anything agreeable—but my next visit will, I hope, 
be one of pleasure, and then you are sure to be brought in among 
the ingredients. For the cordiality with which you have praised 
and defended me, I am, I assure you, most deeply grateful; and, 
though less alive, I am sorry to say, both to praise and blame, than 


| I used to be, yet coming from a heart and a taste like your’s, they 


cannot fail to touch me very sensibly. You are quite right about 
the conceits that disfigure my poetry; but you (and others) are 


| quite as wrong in supposing that I Aunt after them—my greatest 


Mayfield Cottage, March 7th, 1814. | difficulty is to Aunt them away. If you had ever been in the habit 


My Dear Hunt,—I do forgive you for your long silence, though | 
you have much less right to be careless about our non-intercourse 
than I have—if I knew as little about you and your existence as 
you know of me, I should not feel quite so patient under the 
privation—but I have the advantage of communing with you, for a 
very delightful hour,every Tuesday evening : of knowing your thoughts 
n all that passes, and of exclaiming “right !—bravo !—exactly !”” 
to every sentiment you express—whereas, from the very few signs 
of life I give in the world, you can only take my existence for 
granted, as we do that of the 
little woman under the hill, 
Who, if she’s not gove, must live there still. 

However, I do forgive you—and only wish I could pay you back a 
millesimal part of the pleasure which—in various ways—as poet, 
as politician, as ape friend, you have lately given me. Your 
Rimini is beautiful, and its only faults such as you are aware of, 
and prepared to justify—there is that maiden charm of originality 
about it—that “ integer, illibatusque succus,” which Columella tells 
us the bees extract—that freshness of the living fount, which we 
look in vain for in the bottled-up Heliconian of ordinary Bards | 
—in short, it is poetry—and notwithstanding the quaintnesses, 
the coinages, and even aftectations, with which, here and there— 

I had just got so far, my dear Hunt, when I was interrupted by 
a prosing neighbour, who has put everything I meant to say out of | 
my head—so, there I must leave you, impaled on the point of this 
broken sentence, and wishing you as little torture there as the | 
nature of the case will allow. I have only time to say again, that | 
your poem is beautiful, and that, if | do not exactly agree with some 
of your notions about versification and language, the general spirit 
of the-work has more than satisfied my utmost expectations of you. 
If you go on thus, you will soon make some of Apollo’s guests sit | 
“ below the salt.” The additions to this latter Poem* are excellent, 
and the lines on Music at the end are full of beauty. 





There are many of the lines of Rimini that “ haunt me like a | 


passion”—I don’t {know whether I ought to own that these are 
among the number—I quote from memory :— 

The woe was short, was fugitive, is past! 

The song that sweetens it may always last. 


I am afraid you will set this down among your regular, sing-song 
couplets—to me it is all music. 


Ts it true that your friend Lord B. has taken to the beautifully | 


“ mammosa” Mrs. 





? Who, after this, will call him a 


“ searcher of dark bosoms.” Not a word to him, however, about | 


this last question of mine. 
Ever, my dear Hunt, most faithfully your’s, 
Tuomas Moore. 


I nape to deliver my mighty work into Longman’s hands in May, 
but, of course, it will not go to press till after the summer. 


We leave the foregoing to the reader without further comment. 

The next letter is dated four years afterwards, by which time Mr 
Moore had got a considerable access of dread respecting the pro- 
gress of liberalism. He has a pretty alliteration somewhere in one 
of his quartos about “rank, riches, and religion.” We know not 
whether the alteration of times would have modified that particular 
passage, for we do not remember the context; but we are very 


* The Feast of the Poets, 


of hearing Curran converse—though I by no means intend to 
compare myself with him in the ready coin of wit—yet, from the 
tricks which his imagination played him while he talked, you might 
have some idea of the phantasmagoria that mine passes before me 
while I write—In short, St Anthony’s temptations were nothing to 
what an Irish fancy has to undergo from all its own brood of Will- 
o-th’-wisps and hobgoblins. 

I was sorry to find that Cobbett found such a sturdy defender in 
your correspondent of last week ; indeed, I am grieved to the heart 
at many things I see among the friends of liberty, and begin to fear 
much more harm from the advocates of the cause than from its 
enemies. You, however, are always right in politics ; and if you 


' would but keep your theories of religion and morality a little more 


to yourself (the MANIA on these subjects being so universal and con- 
genital, that he who thinks of curing it is as mad as his PATIENTS) 
you would gain influence over many minds that you unnecessarily 
shock and alienate. I would not say this of you in public (for I 
cannot review my friends) but I say it to you thus privately, with 
all the anxious sincerity of a well-wisher both to yourself and the 
cause you so spiritedly advocate. I intended to have written you 
a long letter, but the post-selle (an old woman whoin I employ for 
that purpose) is ringing her alarum below, and I must finish. 
My best regards to Mrs Hunt. 
Your’s very faithfully, 
Tuomas Moore. 





LETTER X. 
Sloperton Cottage, Devizes, Oct. 10th, 1818. 
My Dear Hunt,—I intended that a letter from me should 
accompany your copy of the 7th number of my Melodies; but I 


‘rather think, from your paper of Sunday last, that Power has had 


the start of me; and I only write now to get a little credit from you 
for my intentions, which, in general indeed, are the best things about 
me, but which, unfortunately, the matter-of-fact people of the world 
are never satisfied with. At you have imagination, however, as well 
as heart, I shall leave you to fancy all the kind things J] have felt 


| towards you, during the long, long time I have passed in saying 
nothing whatever about them; and I am the more inclined just now 


to trust a good deal to your imaginative power, as I am disabled 
from writing much from a slight strain in my shoulder, which I 
received the night before last—when the world was near being a 
bad poet out of pocket by the upsetting of a carriage in which I was 
returning from Bowood. 

“Shall you be in London about the latter end of November? I 
hope to be there about that time, and we must meet; for I have 
much to say to you, much to give and receive sympathy about. | 
suppose that you have heard of the calamity that has befallen me 
through the defalcation of my deputy at Bermuda, who has made 


, free with the proceeds of two or three ships and cargoes deposited 


| in his hands, and I am likely to be made responsible for the amount. 


You will, it ismost probable, have an opportunity of returning my prison 
visits ; as, if it comes to the worst, the Rules must be my residence. 
However, (as I have just written to Lord Byron) Unity of Place is 
one of Aristotle’s Rules, and, as a poet, I must learn to conform to 
it. By the bye he has made many enquiries about you in his two 
last letters to me, and I should be glad to hear from you before I 
write to him again. Ihope you will like my Irish Melodies better 
than you liked Lalla Rookh. 
You were right about the verses to Sir H. Lowe, 





Your’s, my dear Hunt, very truly, 
Tuomas Moore. 
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By the way, in turning over a bundle of letters, we have met 
with another, the beginning of which, from the writer who could 
praise nothing seriously, is edifying. Mr Moore is thanking Mr 
Leigh Hunt for sending him a Mask, called the ‘ Descent of Li- 
berty,’ which, to say the truth, was not worth his praises; and he 
writes as follows :— 

‘ You already know my opinion of it—it will live in spite of the 
Congress and Buonaparte—and though the principal maskers have 
shifted dresses a good deal since, your poetry is independent of the 
politics—it has that kind of general and fanciful character of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s portraits, which will make it long outlive the 
frail and foolish heads that sat for it.” 

To return a moment to the “pathetic face,” we must relate a 
characteristic touch of the late Mr Hazlitt. When he read the 
note in Mr Moore’s book, containing those words about “ putting 
on” the face, as aforesaid, he exclaimed, with one of his “ looks,” 
—‘ Damn his face! What has that to do with it? Does he always 
put on a face when he goes to read anything serious ?” 

The next and last letter is dated August 20, 1821, that is say, 
only a few months before Mr Moore wrote to Lord Byron to warn 
him against any connexion of authorship with Mr Leigh Hunt 
and Mr Shelley on accounts of its being a “ bankrupt’”’ “ unequal” 
and “ unholy” alliance. For the “unholy,” we refer the readers 
to Mr Moore’s opinion respecting the “ mania” prevalent on the 
subject of religion and morality; for the “ unequal” (keeping in mind 
that the work proposed to be set up was a periodical one), to all that 
he has said in the previous letters respecting Mr Hunt as a 
periodical writer, and to the close of the first paragraph of 
the following letter, written, as we have just observed, but a 
few months before his admonitions to Lord Byron. For the 
“bankrupt” we refer to his “gratitude,” and perhaps we may 
add with a little better chance of the existence of such a 
thing, his shame. Such is the “gratitude” of a man of the 
world! A losing cause is with him cause of offence, and a sufficient 
reason why he should warn one friend who never appears up to 
that period to have done him any service, against connexion with 
another to whom he had repeatedly expressed himself under obli- 
gation. But the reader shall have this matter sifted in our next. 

We conclude with introducing to him the harbinger of Mr Moore” 
good offices :— 

LETTER XI. 
Pans, August 20, 1821. 

My Dear Hvnt,—I take the opportunity of a frank to send 
you a hasty line of acknowledgment for your kind mention of me. 
{ was indeed most happy to see the announcement of your recovery, 
for public as well as private reasons—for, though you have right 
good auxiliaries, there is but one Richmond in the field after all. 

This is a very delightful place to live in, and if I was not sdliged 
to stay in it, I should find the time pass happily enough ; for were 

‘* Ev’n Paradise itself my prisoa, 
Stil! I should long to leap the crystal walls.” 
Your friend Mr Bowring and I were rather unlucky in our attempts 
to meet, but we did meet at last, and | liked him exceedingly.” 





All the insincere will of course secretly love Mr Moore the 
better for these letters. His double-dealing will help to reconcile 
them to their own. But what will the sincere say to him? And 
they are a rising party now in the world! Perhaps he might have 
found it better for him in the end to stick to them ! 





Some men of talent and merit are only pleased with the society 
of their inferiors, where they find it easiest to shine. This is to 
calculate very foolishly; since, in striving with a man of ability, we 
sharpen our own powers—but always degenerate in exercising our- 
selves with fools.—Say. 

Royat Sports.—Louis the Eleventh ordered the Abbot of 
Baigne, a man of great wit, and who had a knack at inventing 
new musical instruments, to get him a Concert of Swine’s voices, 
thinking it impossible. The Abbot accordingly mustered up a 
number of hogs of several ages, and placed them under a pavilion 
covered with velvet, (before which he had a sound-board, painted, 
with a certain number of keys) thus making an organ: and as_ he 
played on the keys with little spikes which pricked the hogs, he 
made them cry in such tune and concert, as highly delighted the 
King and his Court !—Is there not in this story something covert 
as to the usual treatment of the people by Kings ? 

ANECDOTE OF Horne Tooke.—Mr Holcroft, the author of the 
* Road to Ruin,’ was one of the most violent and fiery-spirited of 
all that motley crew of persons who attended the Sunday meetings 
at Wimbleton. One day he was so enraged by some paradox or 
raillery of his host, that he indignantly rose from his chair and 
said, “Mr Tooke, you are a scoundrel!” The other, without 
manifesting the least emotion, replied, “ Mr Holcroft, when is it 
that I am “to dine with you? Shall it be next Thursday?” “ If you 
please, Mr Tooke,” answered the angry philosopher, and sat down 
again.— The Spirit of the Age. 





THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER, 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
a Lane.— Werner. — Davy Jones, or Harlequin and Mother Carey’s 
hickens. 


Covent Garpsen.—Fazio.—Harlequin Fat, and Harlequin Bat. 





Covent GARDEN. 
Mr Miiman’s tragedy of Fazio was performed here last night, the 
part of the heroine by Miss Kemsie. We saw so little of it, owing 
to an unavoidable hindrance, that we can make but a very short, 
but luckily an agreeable criticism, by saying that she succeeded 
in obtaining great applause. We conceive the character to have 
been fortunately chosen (if we have a right recollection of it), 
inasmuch as it leans rather to the harsher than the softer passions ; 
and hitherto Miss Kemsxe has undoubtedly shown a greater force 
that way than the other. There were some dozens of gentlemen in 
the pit, who, at the end of the play, applauded, as usual, not only 
with all their might, but with all their hats. It was pleasant to see 
them in a real majority; for during the short time we were pre- 
sent, the whole house warmly expressed their pleasure several 
times, sometimes with repeated rounds of applause. On the fal! of 
the curtain Mr Ecerton made his appearance; but the house 
would have none of Ecerton. The call was for Kempie. Mr 


Ecerton said, that it had not been ascertained whether Mr 
KEMBLE was in the theatre. 

Voices from the Pit. Yes, he is. 

Mr Egerton. Where ? 

Voices. In a side-box. 

This detection of Mr Kemste in his public privacy raised a laugh. 
A little bit of drama, not on the stage, takes mightily in the thea- 
tre. The audience become the actors, and snatch a sort of ille- 
gitimate satisfaction. In a few moments Mr Kemsie made his 
appearance, and in a voice of evident emotion, gave out the piece 
for repetition as follows: “ Ladies and Gentlemen, in consequence 
of the very considerable approbation you have bestowed on Miss 
KEMBLE, this tragedy will be repeated on Friday and Monday.’ 
We shall attend on Friday, and give a due account both of play 
and performance. 

e are glad to see by the play-bills, that the Panto mime is to be 

played this evening at the saine early hour, at which it took place 


for the benefit of the Princess Vicroria! This attention to the 
health of the little public is judicious, and will no doubt be well 
rewarded. eS 

INjuRtEs FROM FriENDs.—Those who have their joys, have 
also their griefs in proportion; and none can extremely exalt 
or depress friends, but friends. The harsh things which come 
from the rest of the world, are received and repulsed with that 
spirit which every honest man bears about him, for his own vindi- 
cation ; but unkindness in words or actions among friends, affect 
us the first instant in the inmost recesses of our souls. Indifferent 
people, if I may so say, can wound us only in heterogeneous parts, 
maim us in our legs or arms, but the friend can make no pass but 
at the heart itself. On the other side, the most impotent assist- 
ance, the mere well-wishes of a friend, gives a man constancy and 
courage against the most prevailing force of all his enemies. It is 
here only a man enjoys and suffers to the quick.— Steele. 

SrrikinG REFLECTIONS, ENDING WiTH A BeautiFut Iwace.— 
Some things, it is true, are more prominent, and lead to more 
serious consequences than others, so as to excite a greater share of 
attention and applause. Public characters, authors, warriors, 
statesinen, &c. nearly monopolize public consideration in this way, 
and we are apt to judge of their merit by the noise they make in the 
world. Yet none of these classes would be; willing to} make the 
rulejabsolute ; for a favourite player gains as much applause as any 
of them. A poet stands a poor chance either of popularity 
with;the vulgar, or influence with the great, against a fashion- 
able opera-dancer or singer. Reputation or notoriety is not 
the stamp of merit. Certain professions, like certain situations, 
bring it into greater notice, but have perhaps no more to do with it 
than birth or fortune. Opportunity sometimes indeed “ throws a 
cruel sunshine on a fool.” t have known several celebrated men, 
and some of them have been persons of the weakest capacity: yet 
accident had lifted them into general notice, and probably will 
hand their memories down to posterity. There are names written 
in her immortal scroll, at which Fame blushes !—Hazlitt’s Cha- 
racteristics. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We have read with great pleasure the lines addressed to Mr Macrzapy 
“ On the birth of his first child.” They shall appear to-morrow. 
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PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


This Evening, a Domestic Burletta, in two Acts, called 
THE WRECK ASHORE. 


Act 1.—WInTER. 
Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 
Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Miles Barnard, Mr YATES, Walter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, 
Captain Grampus, Mr 0. SMITH, Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE. 
[A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act.] 
Act. I11.—Summer. 
Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 
Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, Blackadder, Mr S. SMITH, 
Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE, 
Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, Walter, Mr HEMMINGS. 


To which will be added, a New Comic Burletta, called 
WAS [ TO BLAME? 


Julia, Mrs YATES, Melville, Mr YATES, 
Lord Charles Everard, Mr Hemmings, Mathew Multiply, Mr Bayne. 


After which, the Comic Burletta, called 
A DEAD SHOT. 
Louisa Lovetrick, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, in which character she will introduce her 
celebrated Description of ‘‘ A Sunday Concert.” 
Chatter, Miss DALY. 
Captain Cannon, Mr BAYNE, Mr Hector Timid, Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Mr Wiseman, MrS. SMITH, Charles, Mr V. WEBSTER. 





Alice, Mrs YATES, 
Dame Barnard, Mr DALY. 


Alice, Mrs YATES, 


To conclude with a New Grand and Comic Christmas Pantomime, called 

GRIMALKIN THE GREAT. 

(By Mr Buckstone). 
The Overture and Music by G. H. Rodwell. 
Columbine, Miss STALLARD. 
Harlequin, Mr GIBSON. Clown, Mr SANDERS, Pantaloon, Mr KING. | 
THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 
Scene 1.—Interior of Dwelling of the Mouse-trap Maker, Nosey Jack a — | 
Il. Exterior of Cats’ Castle (Sunrise).—III. Fairy Retreat, near the Enchanted | 
Spring.—IV. EnchantedJS pring.—V. Cats’ Coridor. VI. Palace of Grimalkin.—VII. | 
Temple of Silver-rain.—VIII. The hing’s Mews.—IX. Fishmongers’ and Oil | 
Shops.—X. Doctor Surekill’s Dissecting Room.—XI. View in Westmoreland.— 
XII. Eating House and Cage.—XIII. View on the Wye.—XIV. Interior of the 
Old Ship Inn, Wapping.—XV. Brush Hall, in Chancery.—XVI. The same, out 
of Chancery.—? Vil. Grocer’s and China Shops.—X VIII. Catacombs.—XIX. and 
last. Temple of the Spirit of the Spring. 





ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


This Evening, a New Serio Comic Burletta, called 
FRA DIAVOLO. 
The Overture and Music, by Auber. Arranged by Zerbini. 

Zerlina, Madame VESTRIS, Mis Popkins, Mrs GLOVER, 
Bianca, Miss Kabrey, Nina, Miss Greener, ia, Miss Slater. 
Alderman Popkins, Mr W. VINING, Lorenzo, Mr Hodges, 

Carlo, Mr Worrell, Pietro, Mr Newcomb, Timothy Quail, Mr Cooper, 
Fra Diavolo, Mr Fredericks, Gasparoni, Mr Paget, 
Christofano, Mr Brougham, Rocco, Mr Beckwith, Tebaldo, Mr Cooke, | 

Beppo, Mr Coates, Bruno, Mr Browne. } 
In Act III. A Pas Seul, by Miss Josephine. 


which, a Comic Burletta, called 

STEINBERG CASTLE. ! 

Flora, Miss FOOTE. | 

Dorival, Mr Fredericks, Governor Steinberg, Mr Newcomb, | 
O’Shaughnessy, Mr Brougham. | 








To conclude with, a Grand Allegorical Burletta, in One Act, entitled 
OLYMPIC REVELS. 
(By Mr Puancue.) 
Pandora, Madame VESTRIS. 
Prometheus, (an eminent Man-ufacturer) Mr J. Cooper, 
Swiss Boy, (a at Anachronism) Mr Beckwith. 

IMMORTALS—OLYMPIC REVELLERS., 
Ganymede, Miss Greener, Minerva, Mrs Thomas, Juno, Miss Stuart, 
Hope, Miss Langley. Jupiter, Mr J. Knight, Neptune, Mr W. Young, | 
Hercules, Mr Worrell, Plutus, Mr Paget, Vulcan, Mr Brown, | 
Apollo, Miss Melbourne, Bacchus, Mr W. VINING, Momus, Mr D. Smith, | 

Esculapius, Mr Coates, Somnus, Mr James, Mars, Mr Brougham, 
Cupid, Miss Josephine, Mercury, Mr Newcombe, 





SURREY THEATRE. 


This Evening, an entirely new Drama, entitled 
NANCY OF PORTSMOUTH. | 
Nancy Bloomfield, Miss SOMERVILLE, The Widow Crabjuice, Mad. SIMON, | 
Constantia, MissJordan, hi Bustle, Miss Vincent, in which she will sing 
a Parody on “ Cherry Ripe,” Old Margery, Mrs Rogers, 
Becky Sims, Miss Rummens. Sir Edward Gayton, Mr Gough, 
Frederick Gayton, Mr Edwin, Captain Splashaway, Mr Hicks, 
Joe Barton, Mr C. Hill, Fiery Ned, Mr D. Pitt, Tim ey Mr VALE, 
Bounce, Mr Rogers, Capt. Friendly, Mr Lee, Tapwell, Mr Hobbs, 
Jemmy Gonimble, Madlle. Rosier, Long Bill, MrAlmar, Short Bill, Mr Webb. 


After which, will be produced a new Drama, (in Two Acts) entitled 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


This Evening, the Drama, (in Two Acts) called 
THE BRIGAND. 


(By Mr PLancue.} 

Maria Grazie, Mrs W. BARRYMORE, Ottavia, Miss FAUCIT. 
Prince Bianchi, Mr Younge, Nicolo, Mr Webster, Fabio, Mr Hughes, 
Albert and Theodore, Mr H. WALLACK, Rubaldo, Mr Bedford, 
Spoletto, Mr Bland, Uberto, Mr Robinson, Carlotti. Mr Yarnold. 


After which, a Musical Piece, (in Two Acts) called 
THE ILLUSTRIOUS STRANGER. 


{By Mr Kenney.) 
Irza, Miss FAUCIT, Fatima, Mrs WAYLETT, 
Aboulifar, Mr Thompson, 


Aman, Mr Bland. Alibajou, Mr Webster, 
_ Bowbell, Mr LISTON, Gimbo, Mr HARLEY, 
High Priest, Mr Fenton, Officers, Mr C. Jones and Mr Honner. 





In the course of the Evening, Rossini’s Overture to ‘“‘ Semiramide,” and Mozart's 


Overture to “* Die Entfurung aus Dem Serail.’ 
To conclude with the New Splendid Christmas Comic Pantomime, called 
DAVY JONES, 
OR HARLLEQUIN AND MOTHER CAREY’S CHICKENS. 
’ (By Mr W. Barrymorg.] 
The Overture and Music, by Mr R. Hughes. 
Columbines, Misses BARNETT and BASEKE. 
Harlequin, Mr HOWELL, Pantaloon, Mr T. BLANCHARD, 
Clowns, Messrs SOUTHBY and E. J. PARSLOE. 
THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 

Scene I.—The North Foreland, witn Light House.—II. Mother Carey’s Refectory, 
and Coral Cave in the Deep, Deep Sea.—III. Quarter-Deck of the Spanker.—IV. 
Susan’s Cottage, by Moonlight.—V. The Bilboes.—VI. The Sun’s Watery Bed.— 
VII. Farm-House, Sunrise.—VIII. Ruins of the Argyle Rooms the Night after the 
Fire.—IX. Belle Vue Cottage and surrounding Neighbourhood.—X. The Brighton 
Archway, Erected in Honour of their Majesties’ Visit to Brighton, August 30th, 
1830. /ith a New Nautical Ballet.—X1. Commercial Dock Canal.—XII. Nur 
sery for Pet Children.—XIII. Outside of Upholsterers —XIV. The Diorama.- 
XV. Grand Hydraulic Temple, Illustrative of the Union of the Waters. 

DIORAMA, Designed and Painted, by Mr Sranvikwp. 
The Various Views will Display, the Stupendous and Extraordinary Military PASS 
OF THE SIMPLON. 

Town of Sion (in the Valois).—Valley of the Rhone.—Brieg.—The Simplon.—The 
Schalbet, by Moonlight.—Village of the Simplon.—Gallery of Algaby (with the 
Effects of a Storm).—The Grand Gallery! cut through a solid rock 596 ft. long. 
Crevola.—Domo D’Ossola.—Fariolo.— Lago Magiore, with the Boromean Islands. 


To-morrow, Werner; Perfection ; and the Pantomime. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


The Entertainments will commence with 
THE £100 NOTE. 
Lady Pedigree, Mrs TAYLEURE, 
Miss Arlington, Miss TAYLOR, in which character she will sing the Ballad of 
“ My Father Land,” and the Bavarian Broom Girl’s Song. 

Mrs Arlington, Miss LAWRENCE, Nurse, Mrs DALY. 
Montmorency, Mr WRENCH, Morgan, Mr BLANCHARD, 
Janus, Mr BARTLEY, O’Shocknessy, Mr POWER, 

Billy Black, Mr KEELEY, Paperfund, MrTURNOUR,  Bilker, Mr EVANS. 
Previous to which, an Overture, by M. Corri. (MB8.) 


\fter which the New Grand and Comic Pantomime, called 


HARLEQUIN FAT, AND HARLEQUIN BAT. 


{By Mr Farvey.) 
The Overture and Music, by Mr G. Stansbury. 
With a Speaking Opening. (By Mr Peaks.) 
Mr BAKER and Mr KEELEY. 
Columbine, Miss LOUISA JOHNSTONE, 
Harlequin, Mr ELLAR, Clown, Mr PAULO, Pantaloon, Mr BARNES 


THE ORDER OF SCENERY. 

Scene I.—The Giant’s Causeway, by Moonlight—ll. The Boyne Water.—III. Ex- 
terior of King O’Roirk’s Castle.—-LV. The Grand Banqueting Hall.—V. The Ban 
shee’s Ravine.—V1!. M‘Murragh’s Keep.—\11. Extensive \iew of the Lake of 
Killarney.— VIII. The Custom-House and Quay, (Dublin).—IX. The New Bridge 
over the Menai.—X. The Pool—lower—and St Katharine’s Docks.—XI. The 
Globe Hotel and Cutler’s Shop.—XI1l. A Market.—XII1. Windsor Park and Castle. 
—XI1V. Portsmouth Harbour. The Royal Yacht passing along the Coast, till she 
arrives off Brighton, and the Mlumination—X¥. The ‘riumphal Arch, Erected in 
honor of the Arrival of their Majesties at the Royal Pavilion, on August 30, 1830. 
—XVI. Frog Farm and Kitchen.—XVII. Ludgate Hill and St Paul's, as it was 
intended to be on the %th of November, 1830.—XVIII. Lost in a Log.— XIX. 
Guildhall as fitted up for the Lord Mayor's Festival.—XX and last. The Fairy 
Grove and Magic Palace. 


Characters by 


To conclude with, 


TEDDY THE TILER. 

[By Mr G. H. Ropwe tt.) 
lady Dunderford, Mrs Daly, Oriel, Miss Lawrence, 
Julia, Mrs Brown. Lord Dunderford, Mr Evans, Henry, Mr Duruset, 


Flora, Miss Nelson, 





THE TWO PUPILS; OR, THE PEDAGOGUE PUZZLED. 
Miss Morley, Miss CHICHESTER, (her Istappearance) Fanny, Miss VINCENT. 
Lord Henry Delmont, MrC. HILL, Sir Thomas Morley, Mr D. PITT. 
Doctor Dirliewhacket, Mr WILLIAMS, Samuel Sliver, Mr VALE, 
Sir Thomas’ Servant, Mr Webb, Servant of the House, Mr Lee. 


To conclude with, a New splendid Comic Christmas Pantomime, entitled, 
THE NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 
[By Mr W. Barrymore}. 
The Overture and Music by Mr Blewitt. 
Columbine, Mademoiselle ROSIER. 
Harlequin, Mr HONOR, Clown, Mr T. HILL, 
Pantaloon, Vr ASBURY, Zany, Mr GRAMMER. 

THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 

Seene 1. Regions of Time.—1I1. The Town of Newbury (Sunrise).—III. Cabinet in 
the Widow‘s Mansion.—IV. Splendid Temple of the New Year.—V. Picturesque 
Roadside Inn. —VI. Exterior of Public House and Saddler’s.—VII. Suspension 
Bridge over the Menai.—VII!. Quiet Lodgings in a retired Neighbourhood.— 
1X. Race Course and Grand Stand.—X. Splendid Falls of Tivoli.—XI. Cavern 
(Moonlight).— XII. and last. Realms of Bliss in the Regions of Light. 


To-morrow, Nancy of Portsmouth; with other Entertainments; andj the 
Pantomime. 


Frederick, Mr Baker, Bombardine, MrHenry, Mr Scrivener, Mr Turnour, 
Teddy Mulowney, the Tiler, Mr POWER, 
Tim, Mr Addison, Stuff, Mr Mears, Apewell, Mr Irwin 
| — 
' 


To-morrow, Fazio ; and the Pantomime. 
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